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iNOIS 
FINDING AND FORMING CREATIVE MATERIAL 
LULU M. HOOD 
Chicago Latin School for Girls 


In his Self-Cultivation in English Professor Palmer has said 
that there is prevalent the strange illusion that literary power 
is necessarily innate in its possessor. He is here using the 
term in the sense of the power to employ language as a tool. 
This, he affirms, can be to a great extent achieved by carry- 
ing out his four excellent precepts, now so well known by 
teachers of English. A similar illusion is too often held 
in regard to the finding of creative material, the raw stuff 
out of which a play, a novel, a short story, a poem, or an 
essay is made. “J don’t know anything to write about” is a 
common student complaint, and one with which there should 
_be infinite sympathy since the speaker feels he is suffering 
from an incurable, native inability. The creative artist may 
seem, like the spider, to produce his delicate web out of 
nothingness; in reality, he carries it within his own body 
and attachs it to material things, the cornice of a house or the 
branch of a tree. We and the creative artists live in a world 
where stimuli are constantly being presented to our five, or 
more, senses, visual to the eye, auditory to the ear, tactual to 
the touch, ete. With this raw material and its association 
even the greatest must work. It is the stuff that dreams are 
made of. The poet, the novelist, the dramatist can come into 
possession of it in no other way than we. Their world is our 
world in so far as we have their power to respond to it. This 
capacity for response; like Palmer’s literary ability, is capable 
of training. To have rid ourselves of the mistaken conception 
that the literary artist has access to a universe different in 
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kind from ours is to have taken the first step toward coming 
into possession of that universe. 

A second misconception is expressed in the frequent re- 
mark, “If I lived in Paris or Egypt, then I should have some- 
thing to write about; but not while I live in Chicago.” There 
is no surer way for us to fail than to attempt, if we live in 
Chicago, to write about Egypt. We have gathered our 
knowledge about that country from novels and the screen, 
sources equally available to others. Our ideas are general, 
not particular; our presentation will be conventional, not 
fresh and personal. “I can write nothing at all about places, 
people or phases of life which I do not intimately know, down 
to the last detail,” states Dorothy Canfield in How Flint and 
Fire Started.* Why must this statement necessarily be truc? 
What gives value to our re-creation for others of the world 
immediately around us? All outside stimuli must enter 
through a particular pair of eyes, ears, hands, etc., and be 
linked with particular past experiences. This process is what 
is commonly called the action of personality. My world 
is not your world. My Chicago is not your Chicago. But 
my Egypt is your Egypt, because to neither of us is it a 
first-hand experience; therefore, our personalities cannot ren- 
der it individual, and only that which is individual has 
magic. We say of some friend, “He has such an original way 
of saying things.” We should also say, “He has such an 
individual way of experiencing things.” Out of Chicago 
Car] Sandburg has created his poetry; out of Nebraska Willa 
Cather has wrought her novels. 

“Y’m young. I haven’t anything worth saying,” is an- 
other cry. Yet, “Older people,” so runs the complaint, “soon 
forget how they felt when they were young.” Then is there 
not crying need for Youth to give its world, foolish or wise, 
expression? Had not Hilda Conklin been the daughter of 
a poetic mother, we might never have been granted her 
glimpse of the universe, 


apparelled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


As we grow older, we unfortunately grow shyer of expressing 


*Canfeld, Dorothy: ‘How Flint and Fire Started.” Im Asmevicoms All. 
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ourselves; yet every potential writer must have faith in his 
vision and himself. 

For training in the uncovering of creative material some 
freedom from haste is necessary. In this modern life we 
hurry until hurry becomes so fixed a habit that when minutes 
of quiet, rich in possibility, come, we are catapulted through 
them by the force of previous tension. We are in danger of 
becoming like the efficient society woman in Mrs. Wharton’s 
Twlight Sleep, who, when in her closely planned day she was 
presented by accident with a free hour, could only feel ill-at- 
ease and hope that the person of her next appointment would 
come early. Five minutes a day taken for calm observation 
and thought would yield a wealth of material. The world 
does not offer herself so that he who runs may read. Time 
to look, time to see, time to think are required by her before 
she, who counts time by aeons, gives up any treasure to the 
waiting eye, heart, or mind. 


II 


With these three misconceptions corrected, let us turn to 
the actual process of finding material. The least complicated 
and perhaps the richest source is Nature. With few excep- 
tions we all, every day, in city or in country, pass trees, grass, 
a lake or river, a strip of sea; yet again and again, if asked, 
we can tell little of that day’s aspect. The grass and trees 
were, we suppose, green; the lake and river, blue. For this 
uninteresting reaction two causes are responsible. One we 
have already touched upon, lack of time in which to let the 
stimuli of grass, trees, lake, etc., be printed on the mind by 
sight, sound, and sense of movement. A hurried or indifferent 
glance sufficed. It is with a certain relief that we learn 
from psychology that the outside world will do its part 
in impressing itself upon us if we will but give it opportunity, 
just as a scene will affect a sensitive photographic plate. In 
our cases they must be time exposures. Two of Wordsworth’s 
images that particularly delight us are the shadow of the 
daisy on the rock, the wing-shadows of the linnet on its 
back as it flies. These stimuli were present for the eye of him 
who attended. Loving dwelling on the object made them 


Wordsworth’s. 
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The second cause is an attitude which every painter 
recognizes as the first encumbrance of which to rid him- 
self—the habit of considering all grass green. To us sweet 
peas are pink. Keats describes them as “gentle flush o’er 
delicate white.” Autumn leaves are red or yellow. Shelley’s 
epithets are “pale, black and hectic red.” To us there is a 
standardized flower, a standardized leaf; and like most 
standardized objects they are uninteresting, however useful 
they may be. To overcome this difficulty it is well to attempt 
to phrase our sensations in the actual presence of the stimulus. 
The process, we then find, runs something like this: “That 
cornfield is yellow. No, it is golden. No, that isn’t just 
right. It is tawny.” We have quickened the perception of 
the color, and we have also fastened to the word tawny the 
word cornfield, so that when we hear tawny, in some other 
connection; the associated cornfield may arise. We have as 
well helped to reinforce the idea of the cornfield, a subject to 
be discussed later by suggesting the comparison to a tawny 
animal. Three good things have, then, been accomplished 
by the effort to find the correct word, and there has been 
nothing mysterious about the procedure. 

The response of the eye to stimuli, is, in the average per- 
son, well developed in comparison with those of the ear, touch, 
and odor. As no one would expect a student to attack a 
geometry problem unless his reasoning powers in geometry 
had been trained, so no one should expect to solve the prob- 
lem of getting all that there is in a stimulus without training 
in sense perception. Yet we give ourselves little of this 
beyond what serves a practical end. Suppose a person should 
say to himself, “Today I will watch objects for their tex- 
ture, for their feel,” and again, “Today I will attend to the 
sound of things,’ Would he not soon have sharpened his 
senses to become conductors of rich experience of the outer 
world? The texture of a flower, its transparency, as well as 
its color, shape, and scent can become a part of our reaction 
to it. Palmer says that a vocabulary can be built up by the 
adoption of two new words a week. Two objects given free 
access to our senses daily will increase our store of creative 
material. 

Another rich source is people. They are surely numerous 
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enough. Why do we not know them better? Some of the 
reasons given above are applicable here. It takes time to 
know people. Dorothy Canfield in the article already men- 
tioned writes as follows: “One evening, going on a prosaic 
errand to a farmhouse in our region, I walked along a narrow 
path through dark pines, beside a brook swollen with melting 
snow, and found the old man I came to see, sitting silent and 
alone before his blackened small old house. I did my errand, 
and then not to offend against our country standards of 
sociability, sat for half an hour beside him........ We talked 
very little, odds and ends of neighborhood gossip, until the 
old man, shifting his position, drew a long breath and said: 
‘Seems to me I never heard the brook sound so loud as it 
has this spring.’ Then came instantly to my mind the recol- 
lection that his grandfather had drowned himself in that 
brook, and I sat silent, shaken by that thought and the sound 
Of iis-voice.ss os I felt my own heart contract dread- 
fully with helpless sympathy.” Had she, as most of us would 
have done, especially if we were noted authors, hurried away 
after her errand was done, she would have missed the ex- 
perience which marked the birth of her story. Much pre- 
liminary and, in itself, useless stuff must be cleared away in 
a conversation before the heart speaks. Too many of us 
leave before the significant has found expression. 

Again, had Dorothy Canfield divided her world into those 
who interest me and those who do not, which with so many 
of us means those who are like me and those who are not, 
she would have automatically put the old man in the latter 
class. When we do this, we are making of our personalities an 
opaque glass through which no sunlight can enter. Marlowe, 
in Conrad’s Lord Jim, felt at times a profound disgust at 
Jim’s cocksureness that, though he had badly failed his first 
test of bravery on the Patna, his next he would meet glorious- 
ly. Conrad—for Marlowe is Conrad—with his keen sense 
of the solidarity of mankind in the face of an indifferent 
Fate, could have felt nothing more repugnant, more unlike 
himself than a young officer who would desert his ship when 
it was going down. Yet Conrad could feel that this great 
blond, stumbling boy was “one of us;” and though he could 
say at the end that Jim remained always to him a mystery, 
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he had not turned aside in disgust from the mystery he was. 
People I like and people I don’t like are not valid classifica- 
tions for the creative artist. 

A third hindrance to our knowledge of human nature is 
again, like that in regard to Nature, habitual attitude. A 
mother is a mother; she is not a person. For a long time in 
childhood this must be so. And many times parents strive 
to keep it always so. Sometimes the moment when we see 
those who are in authority over us as frail beings is a moment 
of pain and disillusionment never forgotten. Insight, for- 
tunately, more often leads to admiration. A mother be- 
comes an individual who had a rich life before our existence, 
which determines what she now is. Her decisions, her acts 
take on interest because she has ceased to be an automaton- 
mother. 

The Anglo-Saxon race as a whole believes in restraint of 
the emotions. The cab driver in Sicily may sit down on a 
rock by the roadside and burst into tears when he does not 
receive what he calls an adequate tip. The English or Amer- 
ican will not. And this is admirable. But since psycholo- 
gists tell us that people act to us according to the stimuli we 
offer, if we cut down these stimuli until in number they be- 
come few and in force weak, we may find ourselves in a world 
where there is little richness of experience, little opportunity 
for the power of sympathy. The more we shut ourselves 
within ourselves, the more will others do the same, until a 
rich vein of creative material is closed to us. When we are 
sufficiently detached from a situation, we can watch the 
facial and bodily expression of those engaged in it. We can 
as an exercise make a list of these emotions with their cor- 
responding expressions and try by careful observation to add 
to these. This insight may be instinctive, but it can un- 
doubtedly be sharpened by deliberate training. Children 
often are good subjects for the beginner because there is 
little restraint in their expression and little complexity in 
their emotions. One person whose reactions, their causes 
and their results, we can learn to observe is ourselves—not an 
easy lesson unless we mean to be and are honest. Of course, 
it is of inestimable help in all this to read the masters who 
knew mankind, preéminently Shakespeare. 
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The most mature and last developed source of creative ma- 
terial is our thoughts, which, made into a system, we call 
our philosophy. The child who said, when asked why Lake 
Geneva did not go as far as Berne, “Because Berne has a 
lake of its own,” had already begun his series of concep- 
tions of life. In this world of even-handed justice, if there 
are only two toys and you already have one, you don’t get 
the other ; that goes to your little sister. Soon questions preas 
upon all of us. Some push them away; some take refuge in 
a theology which will free them from the burden of decision 
and substitute the thinking of wise men of the ages. The 
great thing is to let our philosophy grow, not fearing in- 
consistency. Here again reading furnishes great assistance. 
We should acquaint ourselves with Wordsworth’s, Tennyson’s, 
Browning’s solutions, and the solution of the Bible. 


III 


And now that the material has been collected, where can 
it be stored for use? The most obvious storehouse is the 
memory. H. J. Watt in his The Economy and Training of 
Memory makes this statement: “The powers of immediate 
memory seem to be dependent on the momentary strength 
of the motives to remember.” When there has been an in- 
valid in a household, he or she often served as this motive. 
Members of the family collected bits of interesting observa- 
tion or experience to bring home, and unconsciously were 
giving themselves excellent training in memory and expres- 
sion. Surely there is some one in every home who will enjoy 
our bits of living, when related with the increasing skill that 
comes with practice. There is no one who does not admire 
the person who easily entertains a dinner table. His accom- 
plishment has not come by magic. Our first impromptu bits 
of description or narration may be far from impromptu, 
having been rehearsed for several minutes preceding their 
final delivery; but the habit soon becomes a part of us and 
as our skill grows, the market for it widens. 

A greater incentive to memory is the will to do creative 
work. This in maturity has publication as its goal; in 
younger years, such a comment on a bit of description as 
“This is unusually vivid.” A definite use to which our learn- 


a 
ing is to be put is one of the strongest means of making that 
learning effective. Theme-day is a bugbear mainly to him 
who, without store of material and with the hour of necessity 
approaching, must produce willy-nilly. It has few terrors for 
him who seized the creative impulse when it came, and now 
has but to correct and polish; or for him who has material 
ready to his pen because he has held this occasion in mind. 

A very practical storehouse is a set of cards such that they 
can be carried about easily. Each day yields some bit of 
material. This should be phrased as far as possible in its 
best form since only its best will preserve its essence. Haw- 
thorne’s notebooks are full of such suggestions, many of them 
never used, a wealth of material. 

These ideas, preserved in memory or on cards, need rein- 
forcement before they can emerge full-bodied, and this task 
belongs primarily to the imagination. This power “deepens, 
widens, and utterly transforms” the material of observation 
and thought. Is imagination natural to us all? Yes, un- 
hesitatingly. Why does not the definition given above fit 
exactly the baby who rides a broomstick and dubs it Dobbin ? 
Very soon, however, older boys take him in hand, and the 
training of his logical powers to the exclusion of his imagina- 
tion begins. “That’s no horse. That’s just a broom,” a 
smart older brother tells him. Soon we come to hide what in 
later years we would be proud to display. If we still imagine, 
it is not in our speech and actions but in our reading; and 
the creative imagination, that was innate, begins to atrophy. 
As school days proceed, for one study which trains this power 
there are three that train the reason. Also, too, many of us, 
after disappointments have come, shield ourselves by trying 
to see without its halo (“as it really is”) the something that 
we cannot have. We console ourselves for not being able to 
go to the seashore, by picturing a sandy stretch shimmering 
under a blazing sun and a land breeze. Instead of the glory 
of kings and queens we train ourselves to observe their dumpi- 
ness and middle-age. All this is right if, in so doing, we 
know that we are seeing only one facet of the jewel and that, 
perhaps, the imperfect one. We are making life easier for 
ourselves by robbing a rich world of its beauty. We are in- 
hibiting the creative power by seeing things as they are in a 
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realistic mood, not realizing that to see them as they are in 
an imaginative one is to see them equally “as they are.” 


IV 


If, then, imaginative power is natural but has been robbed 
of its birthright, can we not reinstate it by training? How 
does it work to reinforce an idea? First, by combining in 
a fresh whole images or parts of images already familiar. 
What is. the centaur of Greek mythology? The body of a 
horse and the head of a man. What is an archangel of 
Milton’s hierarchy? A man with the great wings of a bird, 
These are simple examples. Keats describes a forest which 
is unlike any we ever observed because he has combined forest 
elements never before fused, and over all has thrown the light 
that never was on sea or land, this last act, the power of imag- 
ination at its height. In Hamlet Shakespeare combined a 
young man such as he may have known, a student, sensitive, 
fine in nature, with circumstances that required a Laertes, and 
watched the tragedy create itself. The imagination is a 
painter who mixes two known colors and secures a third that 
has the magic of a fresh creation. 

A second mode in which the imagination works upon an 
idea is by bringing it into new and striking relation with 
another idea. No better example of this can be found than 
Edwin Markham’s Lincoln, A Man of the People. The 
greatness of this tribute lies preéminently in the choice of 
elemental aspects of Nature to represent the elemental charac- 
teristics of Lincoln. The poem ends with the most striking 
of these symbols: 

“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 


Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 


When questioned as to the genius which suggested these, he 
wrote,* 

“Many times when looking for my lost cattle in the 
mountains, a wild tempest suddenly shook the earth; and I 
would seek shelter under some live oak, through whose leaves 
no rain can penetrate. On several of these occasions I have 


*Markham, Edwin: ‘How I Wrote ‘Lincoln, A Man of the People’ Desrbore 
Independent, February, 1926. 
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seen a mighty tree give away before the rushing hurricane 
and fall with a great shout upon the hills; and whenever J. 
passed that way again where the tree had fallen I always saw, 
‘a lonesome place against the sky’.” 

Is there any possibility of our training ourselves to per- 
ceive such comparisons. Judging by the countless times we 
say, “I am tired as a dog,” or “She was madder than a wet 
hen,” we all feel the need of this ability. Too often when 
we are faced by a situation for which we have no stock 
simile, we lazily grab any that approximates the correct one, 
and the opportunity is lost. Actual exercises in simile 
writing seem not impossible if we wish to limber up the 
faculty until we can say like Keats in one of his letters, 
“On arising into the cold air............ I felt as if I were 
going on a Tournament.” Keeping a list of others’ fine 
figures of speech helps in creating our own. 

Reinforcing in the case of a short story or a novel comes, 
perhaps, more easily, since a character requires a second, 
which in turn requires a third, and soon. How may George 
Eliot have determined on the dramatis personae for Silas 
Marner? Suppose that her theme came first, as it often did, 
that a man who has lost his faith in man and God may be 
brought again into normal relationships by the love of a 
little child. What sort of person is most isolated from 
human contacts? A miser. Perhaps some man of her child- 
hood rose to mind, and Silas began to take on substance. 
Eppie was a necessity. She must come into Silas’s possession ; 
hence, Molly. Molly must have a husband; hence, Godfrey. 
There must be a reason for Godfrey’s not taking Eppie; hence 
Nancy. And so it goes until the whole fabric is woven. The 
setting provided the minor characters, drawn probably from 
life. 

Poe, in an article called The Philosophy of Composition 
describes the genesis of his famous poem The Raven. Briefly 
his steps were as follows: Because of his individual definition 
of a good poem, it must be capable of being read at one 
sitting; therefore it should be about one hundred lines. Its 
theme should be Beauty, since that alone is the province of 
poetry. The tone should be sad, because sadness is the high- 
est manifestation of poetic feeling. The artistic effect that 
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most readily creates sadness is the refrain, but in order to 
introduce an original touch he determined to vary this refrain 
in its application. If it is to be so often repeated, it must be 
as brief as possible; therefore one word. The word should be 
sonorous, since it ends each stanza. O or r have this quality 
to an unusual degree. The word nevermore is almost in- 
evitable. No person would naturally repeat the word so 
often; therefore, a bird, a raven, is selected. The saddest 
situation is the death of Beauty recounted by the lover. Here 
follows rather technical matter concerning the placing of 
the refrain in such order as to produce climax. Then he 
continues. The locale of the poem would naturally be the 
room in which the mistress has been. The bird should enter, 
of course, by the window, and the tempestuous night becomes 
the reason for its entrance as well as a contrast to the peace 
within. The bird alights on the bust because the contrast 
between its whiteness and the bird’s blackness is good. So 
far the bird has not been symbolic, but the desire for meaning 
in an experience influences Poe to make the raven in the last 
stanza the symbol of Never-Ending Grief and Remembrance. 

This summary has been given at some length to show how 
little our idea of the creative act approximates the reality. 
When a difficult piece of music is played, the measure of its 
greatness is the measure of the case with which it seems to 
be produced. There should be no trace of hours of arduous 
labor. So with literary work—the essential rightness of the 
completed form has led us to think it rose like Camelot, not 
builded with hands. It gives us courage to see the cathedral 
while the scaffolding is still in place. 

The greatest reinforcing power is the intense mood which 
demands expression. Emotion quickens the pulse, pours into 
our veins a stimulant like Keats’s wine “with beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim.” What if Browning’s phrase, “Fancies 
that broke through language and escaped,” seems more often 
true than false in the pale morning light; even the great are 
not free from the depression that follows creation. Shall we 
by such infinite capacity for taking pains become creative 
artists? That is a question impossible to answer. Youth is 
a plastic age. If, during this period, we neglect to train the 
hand because it is not already master of its cunning, how 
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can the hand ever carve with delicacy and power? We are 
few of us potential Shakespeares, but how can the gods send 
the flame if the altar is not built? Even if the power of 
great creative writing is never vouchsafed us, the power of 
creative living has by our struggles become ours. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Road to Xanadu. By John Livingston Lowes. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1927. $6.00. 

Particularly appropriate to the theme of the main article 
in this issue of the Leaflet is Professor Lowes’s The Road 
to Xanadu—a masterly study of poetry in the making, written 
after eight years of research in the books read by Coleridge 
before the writing of Kubla Khan and The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. In this comprehensive study the author 
traces the imaginative processes of poetical creation until the 
reader shares with him “the thrill of pursuit and the joy of 
capture, as passage after passage of the poems is identified 
as the direct outgrowth of unconscious association.” In ad- 
dition to the four books, or sections, which comprise the body 
of the volume, there are included a copious index, and more 
than 150 pages of notes. 


Introductory Studies in Interature. By James Fleming 
Hosic and W. Wilbur Hatfield. The Century Company, 
1927. 

Any effort that develops, in these crowded times of ours, 

a stricter demand for an intellectual or aesthetic or ethical 

pause is of high worth. Hosic and Hatfield’s Introductory 

Studies in Literature, with its varied material—some of 

classic vintage and some caught as it dripped from the swift- 

running modern press—makes adequate provision for just 
such pauses. The literary selections are excellent. Through 

a study of them, the student is taught as he reads to see what 

it is all about, to follow the message step by step, to realize 

the experience, to catch the suggestions, to get the point of 
view, to enjoy the artistry, and to set up proper standards. 


